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This Issue: 


**..Anyway, Avon kills Blake, everybody else was stunned, 
unless of course they didn’t want to do it anymore, in which case the 
stuff that the Federation troops were using killed them. Nobody was 
dead except Blake.’’ 


--Chris Boucher recalls the 
final days of Blake’s 7 
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A Correction 


In the previous issue, a photograph of David Maloney was erroneously credited to John 
Brew. The photograph was in fact taken by Joe Nazzaro. We apologize for the error, we know this 
disclosure may cause some of our readers severe discomfort, and to them all we can say is- 
Lighten up! Wow, so we made an centsy-weentsy mistake! We tried to cover it up, but no... all the 
phone calls and letters, alright, we admit it! Are you happy now? Well, you ought to be, after all 
the hassle, and... uh, anyway, Sorry. It, uh, won’t happen again. Sorry. 


NEWS FROM FREEDOM CITY — 


Welcome to the sixth issue of The Freedom City Gazette. It’s nice to have you back with us again. We've got a lot 
of ground to cover in the next several paragraphs, so let’s get started right away. 

To begin with, I have to say that this is the most painful editorial I’ve ever had to work on. When I say painful, I 
mean physically painful, not "I’m afraid I’ve got some bad news for you" painful. Last night, while working on some photos 
for our next issue, I managed to slice off the top of my right thumb with an Exacto knife, so, for the immediate future, I’m 
going to be working one-handed. Thank goodness that: A) I’m left-handed, and B) my word processor enables me to keep 
writing. 

In this issue, we’re delighted to bring you another behind-the-scenes interview, this one with the former script editor 
of Blake’s 7, Chris Boucher. Chris doesn’t do a lot of interviews these days, and we’re very happy to be able to share this 
one with you. Those of you who remember our readers’ survey in Gazette #3 may recall that the favorite episodes chosen in 
the second, third and fourth seasons were all Chris Boucher stories (Star One, Rumors of Death, and Rescue), so it’s only fair 
that we give Chris some of the attention he deserves. 

Last issue, I promised to tell you who we were going to be featuring in Gazette #7. Well, if you enjoyed our last 
interview with Gareth Thomas a few issues ago (and judging from our mail, a lot of you did), you’ll be happy to hear that the 
elusive Mr. Thomas has done another interview for the Gazette. As it tums out, he, too, was happy with the way our last 
conversation turned out, and, as a result, offered to talk with us in depth about his life after leaving Blake’s 7. It’s our 
longest interview yet, and one you won’t want to miss. 

By the way, we will be raising the price of our seventh issue to $5.00 plus $1.50 p&h. The reason for the price 
increase is that Gareth Thomas has given us a number of rarely or never seen photos to accompany the interview, most of 
which we’ll be running full size. The cost of reproducing such a large number of photos has proven to be quite expensive, 
necessitating the higher price tag, but we promise you it will be well worth it. Fear not, our eighth issue will be back to 
$2.00 again; we promise you that, too. As to who we’ll be featuring in Gazette #8, we think we’ll hold off a bit before 
telling you. You don’t mind, do you? 

Self-Serving Plug #1: If you get the chance, you might want to pick up a copy of Doctor Who Monthly #145 for 
two reasons. The first is that it features an interview with our old friend Terry Nation, detailing his early work on Doctor 
Who. The second is the fact that it’s written by Yours Truly, in my debut as a so-called “professional writer." If any of our 
readers happen to read it, I would greatly appreciate knowing what they thought of it. Fragile egos need nourishment, too. 

Self-Serving Plug #2: As I mentioned last issue, one of our latest projects, Bloke’s 7, is doing very well. Still, it 
could be doing better, and that’s what I’d like to talk about now. Although sales have been brisk by way of new readers and 
word-of-mouth, we seem to have been largely ignored by our subscribers, many of whom have been around since the 
beginning. In case there are any misconceptions, Bloke’s 7 is not part of your subscription, folks; it is a separate product, 
just as Priam’s Treasure was. Now, in case any of you still need a little incentive, I offer the following “carrots”: 

1. This issue contains a two-page preview of Bloke’s 7. It’s only a small teaser, but it should give you an idea of 
what you’re missing. And, if that’s not enough... _ 

2. Just to make life more interesting, let’s have a little raffle. Anyone who buys a copy of Bloke’s 7 before April 1, 
1989 will be eligible for one of ten prizes: four copies of Bloke’s 7 autographed by Gareth Thomas; four programs from the 
play, The Admirable Crichton, signed by Steven Pacey; a Run for Your Wife program signed by Paul Darrow; and a copy of 
Hitchhiker’ s Guide to the Galaxy autographed by Douglas Adams. The ten winners will be announced in our eighth issue. 
(Oh, and for those of you who’ve already bought their copy of Bloke, don’t worry; your names have already been entered in 
our little sweepstakes.) 

Whew! That’s it for this issue, gang. Enjoy our Chris Boucher issue, and we’ll see you back here for The Freedom 
City Gazette #7. The best is yet to come. 


Regards, 
(Pee 


Joe Nazzaro 


WALLET 
INSPECTOR? 


Preview: Bloke’s 7 


For our readers who haven’t gotten a 
chance to pick up a copy of Bloke’s 7 yet, we 
thought we’d give you a taste of what you’ve 
been missing. 

For ordering information, please check 
our ad elsewhere in this issue, and 
remember— if you order your copy before 
April Ist, you’ll be entered in our special 
Bloke’s 7 sweepstakes! 

We hope you enjoy this small preview 
of Bloke’s 7; we’re happy to bring it to you 
in the pages of the Gazette. 


VILA RESTAL AT YOUR 
SERVICE. TM A-- BORROVER. 
I BORROW THINGS 
A LIVING. 


OKAY, SO I STEAL THEM. 


I CAN'T HELP IT, I'VE 
i ADIUSTED 


LAD MY 
BY SOME OF THE BEST 
SHRINKS IN THE BUSINESS. 


VILA, ARE you 
UP TO YOUR OLD 
TRICKS AGAIN? 


Kas) 


DO EITHER 
OF YOU HAVE THE 
CORRECT TIME? 


YOU'VE ALREADY MET VILA. 

I SUGGEST YOU BE CAREFUL; 
THINGS TEND TO DISAPPEAR 
WHEN HE'S AROUND. 


1 REMEMBER 
THE TIME -- 


I WAS JUST HOLDING 
iT FOR You. 
+ 


(9) 
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Writing for the Renegades: 


An Interview with Chris Boucher 
Conducted by Joe Nazzaro 


Chris Boucher will probably feel uncomfortable reading this introduction; no doubt he'd rather let his 
work speak for him. While I acknowledge Chris’ reluctance to be in the “public eye,” so to speak, I'd still like to 
say a few words about one of the more elusive members of the Blake’s 7 community. 

The first time I met Chris Boucher was in The Pavilion, a small pub near the BBC Television Centre. We 
had arranged to do our interview there, and I was told to look for a balding, middle-aged man with a scraggly 
beard (Chris’ description of himself, as I recall), When I arrived, I was quite out of breath; my interview with 
Brian Croucher had run a half-hour late, and I was forced to run the mile or so from Television Centre to make 
up the time. I must have presented quite a sight, this out-of-breath American looking very confused and very 
late. 

To my relief, Chris proved to be a very low-key, friendly subject, and quite easy to talk to. We hit it off 
quickly, and his good-natured cynicism and occasionally biting humor reminded me a great deal of my own 
personality. Over several beers (and a good deal of background noise), we managed to conduct the interview 
that follows. 

A few weeks after I returned to the United States, I received a letter from Chris. Apparently I had offered 
to pay for a round of drinks during our interview and had given him the money to pay for them. I completely 
forgot about the change, and so did Chris, until much later. As a result, I got this letter of apology, along with 
a set of Blake’s 7 cast photos as “compensation.” That's the kind of person Chris Boucher is. 

A few months later, I was getting ready for DSV I, held here in New Jersey, and I wrote to Chris, asking 
him if he'd like to be part of the tenth anniversary party to be held at the convention. A few weeks go by, and I 
get a letter from Chris to be read at the party. I still remember reading that letter in front of the 500 or so 
people who were there and the wild applause that ensued when everybody found out who the mystery letter- 
writer was. 

During my last pair of trips to England, I was delighted to be able to see Chris on both occasions. The 
day before Space City, we had lunch in the hotel bar, and I couldn't help thinking about the irony of the 
situation: here was an English convention that was going to celebrate the tenth anniversary of Blake’s 7, and 
they hadn't even thought to invite one of its most prolific writers to join them, even though he only lived a few 
miles away! In afterthought, I really can’t criticize the British fans; after all, I haven't seen Chris invited to any 
American conventions, either. More's the pity. 

Well, at long last, I'm happy to bring you this interview with Chris Boucher. I wish it was a lot longer, 
because it only gives you a small taste of what Chris is really like. I think you'll find him funny, outspoken and 
extremely interesting. Along the way, you may find out a few things about Blake’s 7 that you didn’t know 
before; at least, I hope so. 

We'd like to thank Chris Boucher for his time and trouble in doing this interview; we hope you enjoy it. 
In the world of Blake’s 7, one name has been overlooked all too often. We hope we've been able to remedy that 
situation with this issue, and with this interview. 


Joe Nazzaro: How did you get your start in television? I Joe: Was that a very difficult discipline, starting out in a 
understand you began by doing little promo pieces. format where every word has to count? 


Chris: I started by writing "three-line quickies," which are Chris: It wasn’t so much the actual discipline. The problem 


basically exactly what they sound like: a line that sets it 
up, a middie line that progresses the story line, and then a 
punch line. At that time, we had a lot of shows that used 
that kind of format. I was at university and needed 
money, and that’s how I started. Frankly, if the women’s 
magazine to which I had sent a short story had bought 
that story, I would now be a women’s magazine writer, 
but the television show that I had send the quickies to 
bought them, and I ultimately became a television writer. 


with it was a much more basic one, actually. Even then, 
there wasn’t that much of a market to make a living at it. 
When there were 574,000 of you trying to sell them, it 
wasn’t a market you could really make a living at, and I 
was just trying to supplement my rather meagre grant. 
Then I got married and my wife had to give up work, 
because we had just had our first child. I shuffled then 
towards comedy and did a few things there, and then my 
agent steered me towards Doctor Who, and that was the 
first drama I did. 


& 


Joe: Were you interested in science fiction before that, or was 


this something new for you? 


Chris: I was interested; I had been reading the stuff since I 


Joe: 


was able to read, really. I never tried to write it, and it 
was no more than an area of interest. I had read a lot of 
other stuff as well, and I knew the best areas to steal 
from, mostly American. I obviously loved the things 
from the Golden Age, or at least I hope it’s obvious from 
what I write: Heinlein and Harry Harrison, and people 
like that. I was never that keen on Asimov, and the Brits 
at the time that I was reading were represented by Arthur 
C. Clarke, whom I found boring, I have to say. He’s an 
extremely charming man, but, as a writer, I found him 
less than inspiring. I liked -- I don’t know what it’s 
called now -- the nuts-and-bolts practical approach to the 
subject, and I was never too keen on the sticks-and- 
swords routine, or, as I now believe it’s called, sword and 
sorcery. The thing that bugs me about that is that you 
can change the rules. Whenever you get to the point 


where your logic has led you into a large black hole from - 


which there is no escape, you simply change the laws of 
physics or whatever, and that always bugged me a bit. It 
always struck me as a weak way to approach storytelling. 


What did you have in mind for the first Doctor Who 
story you were writing? 


Chris: The first thing I had in mind was persuading them to 


buy four half-hour episodes from me. In those days, it 
was Bob Holmes script-editing; easily the best script 
editor they ever had, and probably the best writer they 
ever had. At that time, Philip Hinchcliffe was the 
producer, and they were between companions. I can’t 
remember who the previous one had been, but she was 
gone. I’ve been thinking back on this because a lady from 
New York had written to me about a book she was 
compiling on the Tom Baker days, and she’d got it 
completely wrong about how Leela came about, because 
Leela was mine. It seems to have become accepted, 
certainly in her mind, that Leela was devised as a 
companion and writers like me were invited to write about 
her. This irritated me, and I had a small run-in with 
Philip Hinchcliffe at the BBC about whose creation she 
was. What happened was that, when I arrived, there 
wasn’t a companion. They hadn’t made a decision about 
a companion, and they were putting it off. They said, 
"What we thought we’d do for this series is that we'd let 
writers create their own companions for their particular 
stories." I came up with Leela. Because I was new, I had 
to keep doing very detailed storylines; far more detailed 
than I had ever done before, and eventually I wrote Face 
of Evil, with Leela as the companion. She was actually 
named after a girl named Leela Khaled, a Palestinian who 
would now be regarded as a terrorist, but in those days 


Joe: 


£6- 


there were only a few, and she was impressive. She was 
actually in a British jail; she and her companions were the 
first hijackers. She had been arrested and stuck in a jail 
there. She was something of a celebrity in those days. 
She was very glamorous and very bright. That was the 
inspiration for the name, really. The character came out of 
the whole atmosphere of that time. We'd actually moved 
on in two ways: the women’s movement had begun to 
get underway, and people in general and the media were 
starting to see women in a different light. We also had 
The Avengers, and I had fallen deeply in love with 
Emma Peel ever since she turned up on the box played by 
Diana Rigg. She was just unbelievably gorgeous, and 
depended on absolutely no one, She was a totally 
independent character: didn’t scream, didn’t play second 
banana to-@ny man, so it seemed to me that it was the 
time that Dector Who followed that example. So, to cut 
a rather long and pretentious explanation short, I wrote 
this girl who was brave, bright, primitive, proud, curious, 
and, despite her basic naiveté, didn’t have the habit of 
deference (a habit that I have). I wrote the script, they 
liked it, and they said, "Yes, it’s a good character and, 
because you’ve managed to write it, we'll commission 
you to do another one to follow immediately after that 
(that was Robots of Death) and you can use Leela again.” 
By the time I had finished Robots of Death, they had 
pretty much decided that she was going to be the regular 
companion. 


I understand that you had originally submitted another 
story to Robert Holmes, which was rejected. 


Chris: How did you know that? I’m amazed. I had genuinely 


forgotten that script, and I have no idea what it was about. 
It was short, and it was a demonstration episode to show 
that I could do it. I had written half-hour sitcoms and 
that sort of thing before, but I had never written anything 
like that. That’s amazing; I had really forgotten that. 


Joe: You should try digging it up, now that you've 


remembered it. 


Chris: Maybe I could sell it somewhere. 


Joe: 


Are you one of those writers that never throws anything 
away, or is it lost for good? 


Chris: Some of my stuff is better off lost. 


Joe: 


Obviously, Robert Holmes must have thought that there 
was something there, because he gave you another chance. 


Chris: He called me in to discuss a story for the show and, as 


I said, it was a long, drawn-out process. He wasn’t that 
confident and, ultimately, he kept sending me away, 
saying "That part is wrong” or something else, and I 
would go away and come up with more storylines and 


character analyses. I produced thousands and thousands 
of words about the characters, and that’s what irritates me 
about the Leela thing, because I went away each time and 
spent hours defining what the characters were, who they 
were, what their background was. 


Joe: You had a whole bible just on one character. 


Chris: Yes, on each character, and then on the whole setup. It 


was a very simple idea, basically: the Sevateem and the 
Tesh. I enjoyed it enormously, and it paid a hell of a lot 
better than anything else I had done up until then, because 
they bought four half-hour episodes in a block, and that 
was something of a discovery to me. After that, I decided 
that drama isn’t such a bad notion. I didn’t know what 
it’s like over in the States, but over here sitcoms pay three 
times as much as drama. but you sell a third less, 


probably. 


Joe: Your third story, Image of the Fendahl, was rather 


unusual insofar as many people have seen it several times 
and still have trouble agreeing as to what it’s about. 
What was your central idea behind that story? 


Chris: Keep ’em guessing, that’s the secret. It was a ghost 


Joe: 


story. I don’t know what it was really, but it was about 
fifteen years ago, you’ve got to remember. It was 2 
variation on the extraterrestrial’s manipulation of 
developing humanity. There’s a really good short story, 
and I can’t remember who wrote it, but it develops the 
notion that the crashed extraterrestrial manipulates the 
genes and development and evolution of existing life 
forms simply to arrive at a level of sophistication where 
they can build for him a means of escape from this planet. 


So, on the basis of your three Doctor Who stories, David 
Maloney contacted you about working on Blake’s 7? 


Chris: I was actually already doing Blake’s 7 by the time that 


Joe: 


Fendahl went into production. Bob Holmes, who had 
already worked with David Maloney on Who, suggested 
me to him. David was going into producing for the first 
time, and I think it quite appealed to him. He interviewed 
me, we had a chat, and it was a wonderful time. As I lie 
on my deathbed, which may not be too much longer the 
way life is going these days, that, looking back on it, was 
the golden time. I knew very little; I knew how to write 
but that was all. It was all learning, it was all novelty, i! 
was all exciting, and it was all fun. I’ve worked witt 
some nice producers and I've worked with some bastards 
but of the nice producers, David was certainly in the 
front-running. It was a golden time, and_I loved it. 


When you came into the series, Terry Nation had an ide: 
of where the series was going to go, as I’m sure Davic 
Maloney did as well. When they brought you in as the 
script editor, how was the series presented to you? 


P O R T F O L | 


One of the nicer aspects of putting together a fanzine is the chance to 
see the work of upcoming artists. One of them who comes to mind is a 
young man from St. Louis named Jay Stewart. Some time ago, Jay sent me 
a series of drawings based on the characters from Blake’s 7, along with a 
letter offering them to the Gazette. It’s taken us a while, but I’m happy to 
finally be able to share Jay’s work with you. 

I’m sure that some of our readers may criticize Jay’s art as being a bit 
inexperienced, but he manages to balance that inexperience with a great deal 
of enthusiasm and a lot of energy. His work is obviously influenced by 
comic books, in terms of layout and composition; a drawback to some artists, 
but I think that Jay has the talent to eventually break away from these roots 
and develop a unique style of his own. 

Anyway, The Freedom City Gazette is happy to present the work of 
Jay Stewart; we hope you enjoy it. We suspect that we’ll be seeing a lot 
more of him in the future, and we’re glad to give him the opportunity to be 
seen in these pages. 
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Almost Like Real Life 


People die or move on and the best-laid plans 
consistently go awry. 

Blake started out alone but quickly found _ 
Jenna and Vila, then Avon and Gan 

who were soon joined by Cally. 

With Zen, they were seven. 


Servalan and Travis appeared -- and iiss a ES 
Their only goal seemed the death S 

of one or more of the seven. 

Or, more accurately, of the six - 

- Servalan always wanted Zen intact, 

along. with the ship. 


Notice that Vila is the only male known 

by his first name, as are the women, 

except for Servalan. A touch, perhaps of aadnen? 
Even the woman Avon loved and went back to Earth 
to avenge didn’t presume to call him Kerr. 


Do you remember in The Wizard of Oz 

when the Wicked Witch of the West melted? 
She said, “...all my beautiful evil...” 

- Servalan has that beat by ten million spacials 
The wicked witch just wanted the ruby slippers. 
Servalan will settle only for a servile Universe. 


Orac joined on, providing fuel 

for plenty of bickerings, quarrels and insults. 
Gan, the gentle giant most of the time, 

was the first to die; no need for limiters then. 
Afterwards, Blake went off alone 

and nearly decided not to return. 

Somewhere along the way, Vila met Kerril 
and, well past time, swaggered for a while. 


Chris: As I recall when I joined, there were three scripts (or 


possibly four), first drafts, and they were exciting first 
draft scripts. It was the BBC’s answer to Star Trek. It 
had a better basic initial kickoff, although obviously it 
was never going to be as confident as Star Trek was, and 
for that first season, you’ve got to remember that thirteen 
episodes once commissioned, with a production schedule 
already laid down, is a hell of a lot to ask from a writer. 
It’s a big strain, and what Terry did was there were 
storylines on a page each for five or six more, and ... I 
think he was quite surprised. I don’t know whether or not 
you’ve talked to Terry; it’s been years since I talked to 
him, but I think he was surprised that the BBC went, 
"Fine, give us thirteen,” just like that, and I suspect that 
he would have been fairly scared of that as well. What 
I’m saying is Terry only had time, and he made it very 


After the battle of Star One the crew scattered 
but most eventually regrouped. 


. Blake and Jenna who were replaced, 


so to speak, by Dayna.and Tarrant. 


Can computers count as friends? 

The answer must be yes, ; 

else why was it so distressing 

when Zen and the Liberator packed it in?. 
A self-accused failure — I think not. 


Though Vila tried, Cally was the next to die. 
She went with a last, faint call for help -- 

or was it regret -- to. Blake. 

How do they decide, those omnipotent writers . 


_ in ivory towers, who lives and dies? 


Soolin and Slave joined on. é 
Quite clever, the latter for sounding the alarms 
and getting a word in edgewise with Orac. 


Finally, an older, wiser, and none-too-clean 
Blake died at Avon’s hand. 

Four others were also killed. 
Or so we think and were led to believe. 
Only Avon remained, frozen, waiting 

with a vicious grin, the same fate. 


Just like life, unanswered questions remain: 
What was Servalan’s first name? 
Did Jenna biow up her ship 


or is that another misclue? Who got custody of Orac? 


Terry Nation claims he knows how to resolve 
the little problem of everyone being dead. 
We can only hope he’s telling the truth. 


--M.J. Dolan 


clear, that the only thing he would do is first drafts, He 
actually said, “Fine, you can have rewrites, or you can 
have the next episode; which do you want?" We had to 
have the next episode, so the rewrites were sent down to 
me, which was fun as well. Now, I suspect I would be a 


‘great deal sourer about that, because I loved doing it, I 


learned a lot in the process, but I’m sure -- realistically - 
I must have hurt Terry’s feelings enormously on a number 
of occasions. I’d be very surprised if he doesn’t hate me, 
basically. I was innocent of just how vulnerable you are 
as a creator ... 


Joe: Until you’ve been on the other side. 


Chris: Yes, and now I know just how angry it makes you 


when people you perceive as knowing less than you start 
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interfering. The fact remains, I did the rewrites, and it was a 
strange relationship, or non-relationship. 


Joe: I would have thought it was a strange relationship, because 


instead of starting with half a dozen writers, you were 
dealing with one, and he was the man who created the series 
and understood what it was all about. That must have been 
an unusual situation. 


Chris: It’s actually not so unusual in the way the system tends to 


Joe: 


Chris: Inevitably, yes. 


Joe: 


work. That would be unusual enough now, that a writer 
would be given a thirteen-episode commission. It was really 
a quite killing writing schedule, and I don’t honestly think -- 
in fact, I know -- that if those first drafts hadn’t been made 
the way they were, the show wouldn’t have worked. Terry’s 
@ great storyteller and a deviser of setups and all the rest of 
it, but to get the sheer volume-of material out, however, he 
frequently -- necessarily, I guess -- sacrificed dialogue and 
character color. 


And that was something that you felt you had to add? 


Television’s a team game played by 
people who do not like functioning as a team, and it’s a 
whole series of coincidences whether it works or not. I have 
the feeling that when you start off on a television show you 
should take several goats out, slit their throats and prance 
around naked burning some bloody thing. It’s not a game 
for rational human beings, and the suggestion that you can 
work out how it’s going to come out ... 


You mentioned that you tried to inject a little more 
characterization into some of those early stories. Was there 
a character that you felt a particular empathy for in those 
early days? 


Chris: The Paul Darrow character, Avon. I like psychopaths; not 


personally, but they’re fun to write. Blake had to be the 
earnest leader, but Paul was fun to write for, because he 
relished good one-liners as much as I did, and delivered 
them with great style and panache. It was just a good 
character to write for. I always sort of liked Vila. Michael, 
I felt, got better and better as the series went on. You get 
some actors who take your lines, learn them and deliver 
them, and those people are fun to write for, particularly if 
you're going to attempt to write humorous material as well. 
It’s a terrible truism, but if you take a funny line or joke and 
you add or subtract a word from it, it ceases to be funny. 
So «many actors don’t understand that. I’ve never quite 
uaderstood why, except that a lot of actors appear to me to 
have no sense of humor. That doesn’t apply to all of them, I 
hasten to say. I’ve got a number of contentious one-liners 
like, "If actors had any brains, they’d be writers." I suppose 
if writers had any balls, they’d be actors. Michael always 
did what you gave him, and did his best. He didn’t come to 
the script thinking, "I know better than this, and am 
therefore going to alter it, because | know my character 
better." That’s another wonderful assumption actors make: 
it’s that, because they play the characters, they know the 


Joe: 


characters better than anyone else because they spend more 
time with it, and that’s false. The person who spends the 
most time with any character is the writer, and Michael, like 
Paul, recognized that. They were particularly pleasant to 
work with because they appreciated the effort that went into 
making them funny, or sympathetic. 


One of the problems you had going into the first season was 
having to change some of the stories in order to fit them into 
the budget. One episode that comes to mind is Duel, which 
Terry Nation originally envisioned on a much larger, more 
grandiose scale. Is it difficult to take a story like that and 
"scale it down," so to speak, while maintaining the integrity 
of the story? 


Chris: No, it’s not, actually, and it’s a great advantage that the 


Joe: 


script editor has over the writer in those circumstances, 
because writers are not vague enough, or given enough time, 
or the framework doesn’t exist where they, having submitted 
the script, can be made available, or paid to be available to 
do those sorts of things. If you want to make a living as a 
writer, you’ve really got to hustle in this country. An editor, 
if he’s worth his salt, can make the necessary adjustments to 
fit any particular requirements; that’s your job. You are 
required to ultimately do whatever is necessary to have a 
script which is makeable, on time, to the director. That’s 
what you’re paid to do, and no, it’s not difficult. 


Going into the second season, Terry realized that he was not 
going to be able to handle the workload of another season by 
himself. How did the direction change, with the introduction 
of several new writers into the series? 


Chris: In any situation like that where a serics goes on, it takes 


on a life of its own. It evolves and it begins to dictate what 
it is you do with it and where it’s going, and it does it in all 
sorts of subtle ways. The least subUle way is the learning 
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process. It’s a bit like a termite hill, where the colony itself 
becomes the individual entity, rather than the creatures 
inputting into it. To take Terry’s and your example of Duel, 
you know you can’t do that. You know there are certain 
things you can and cannot do now, and you shouldn’t bother 
to do them. It’s not that you don’t bother to do them, you 
avoid them. That was a problem. You asked me if it was 
difficult; no, it wasn’t, providing the editor knows what he’s 
doing. At the same time, you don’t want to do that. As an 
editor, you get paid a flat fee for editing, and you get paid 
whether you put pen to paper or whatever. If the series is 
delivered and ready to go, and you don’t have to worry 
about anything else, you still get paid, which is fine by me. 
Although, subconsciously, I can’t avoid the Protestant work 
ethic, I’m prepared to elbow it if I can. 


Getting back of the first season, the first story you did on 
your own was Shadow. Did you set out to make those 
comparisons with the Mafia, or were you trying to make a 
more serious point? 


Chris: It was a game, really. If there was a point, it was that 


when you get to a certain level of power, it is silly to think 
you are looking at a criminal culture and another, legal 
culture. They’re exactly the same thing, and that was a game 
I was playing. I fancied the notion of a psychic monster, and 
I was telling what I hoped was jolly story, and in back of it 
were odd notions like it’s silly to think that anything other 
than petty crime isn’t enshrined in the power structure. 
Power is power. 


¢ Joe: So there wasn’t really any heavy moral message there. 


f 


Chris: No, no, it was just a game. I also happen to believe it, 


but... 


Joe: You then did the very next story, Weapon. What was the 


reason for your doing two stories back to back? 


Chris: As I remember, it had something to do with a particular 


logistical problem; something in relation to an actor, 
something in relation to the way that the later stories would 
develop, something to do with a pivotal point in the series 
that needed filling in. I wrote it much later than Shadow; in 
other words, I didn’t sit down and write Shadow and then 
Weapon, then whatever the next two stories were -- I’m sure 
you'll remind me. It was to fill a hole in the story 
development. One of the big lessons that Terry taught me, 
he said to me -- this was before he went to America -- "No 
matter how many episodes you do in a series, make sure you 
always do the first and the last, because they will always be 
repeated. Even if they repeat the whole series, or only 
selected bits of it, make sure you always do the first and last 
one.” 


Joe: Which was exactly what you did when he left. 


Chris: Well, that wasn’t my intention. Again, it came about as 


filling gaps or setting things up, but it was a good lesson. In 
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fact, I wrote Star One in the second series. [I can’t 
remember why Terry didn’t write it; he got another job, or 
he was ill, I can’t remember. He blew it out on fairly short 
notice. He said, "Can’t do it," on fairly short notice, which 
is why I did it. I wasn’t greedily grabbing it to myself, 
although I would have, given the opportunity; I needed the 
money. If you watch any series that has a script editor, you 
will notice that the episode that he or she writes will all be 
set in the studio with two characters, or three at the most. 
They are the episode where, when things go over budget, 
they have to do the cheap ones, or they have to do the ones 
that knit the thing together somehow. As a recall, on the 
second series, Terry did the signposts and I did the mileage 
stones; I filled in the gaps. 


You mentioned earlier that you enjoyed writing for 
psychopaths. In an interview I did earlier with Brian 
Croucher [see Freedom City Fall Special/, he mentioned 
that he thought you wrote very well for his character in the 
stories Trial and Star One. 


Chris: I felt very sorry for Brian, coming in the way he did, 


because it was a recast of an existing character. We really 
had to find ways to suggest why he was different, and we 
couldn’t really do the Dallas number, where everybody 
looks at the replacement for Barbara Bel Geddes and not 
noticing the fact that she was somebody else. We tried to 
explain the differences ... 


Joe: Regeneration, perhaps? 


Chris: Yes, like in Doctor Who. That’s a wonderful format, 


Doctor Who, to be so wasted -- I didn’t say that. I had no 
idea that you had the power of ventriloquism, Joe! I felt 
sorry for Brian because it was a difficult thing to take on. 


Avon’s Soliloquy | 


It is a good day to die! 

For the love and the defiance; 
The joy of companionship, and shared dangers; 
For living a dream; 

For challenging my abilities; 

For my triumphs and my mistakes; 

I have now paid. 

One pleasure is left to me: 

O, my friend, more than friend, 

I will give you the largest honor guard 

To ever escort a man to the Gates of Death, 
Then follow you myself; 

As I always have; 

As you always knew I would. 


--Dr. F.R. Dixon 
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He also came in at a time ... the first episode that he was in, we had 
a director who wasn’t sympathetic; certainly he and Brian didn’t get 
on terrifically well. Brian had a hard time at first, and I thought he 
bore up pretty well. I liked writing for him, and I think he did it 
well. I also think he was bloody glad to get out of it towards the 
end. Brian and George Spenton Foster (director of Weapon] were 
not ideal casting. They did not like each other, as far as I could tell. 


Joe: Was that why Brian wound up swathed in bandages for most of 
Voice from the Past? 


Chris: I don’t know. I know Brian couldn't find, and got no help from 
George at all, the pivot of the character, his interpretation of the 
character. I went to talk to him, and I know that Brian was very 
tense and worried, and very unhappy. Trial was kind of a response 
to that. Brian was a good actor, and I wanted to give him 
something that was his, as opposed to following Stephen Greif. 


Joe: Another important aspect of Trial was the fact that it was the first 
episode following the death of a major character. Certainly the death 
of Gan was something that carried through into the story, and I 
imagine that was one of the reasons that you sent Blake off on his 
voyage of self-discovery, as it were. 


Chris: Yes, it was. He had to go through some sort of crisis as a result of 
all that; a similar sort of crisis took place in Star One, where he was 
finally forced to face that it was all jolly good fun swashbuckling 
around the universe in the belief that you have right on your side, 
but when you've done a few things that are less than immediately 
admirable ... it’s the old "end justifies the means." I happened to 
think there aren't any ends; there are only means, and I think Blake 
had to face that at some point. He never did face it. What it came 
down to in that episode was when he said, in effect, "I have to go 
on to win to know that I was right. I have to win, otherwise I won’t 
know I was right." Getting someone killed, he had to produce 
doubts, which was what that was about. I thought it was rather 
nice, the irony of having decided on some sort of positive action, 
and all he did was actually save the life of the man he was most 
opposed to, who represented everything he was fighting against. I 
thought it was a rather nice irony. 


Joe: You mentioned a little while ago the fact that Star One was rather 
tshed in its execution. One of the weaknesses in that story seemed 
to be the rather perfunctory death of Travis, almost an afterthought. 
Didn’t seem a bit of a waste to kill off such a memorable villain in 
such a hasty fashion? 


Chris: I suppose we were trying to avoid that, really. It was always a 
struggle to try and do things in a different way, so yes, the death 
was kind of abrupt. It was intended as a bit of a surprise. He was 
an outlaw by that stage, and he had completely sold out to 
uninmanity, or inhumanity, so he got everything he deserved. He 
didn’t deserve a big death scene; basically, he just deserved to be 
dropped down a hole and electrocuted, as I recall. Poor old Brian 
on that kirby wire -- that was hard work. We got that in with about 
thirty seconds to go. 


Joe: So it was planned that he should die so hastily. 
Chris: Well, in practical terms, it was pretty damn certain, yes. 


Joe: During that second season, you had several good writers come in, 
including, ironically, Robert Holmes. 


Chris: It’s not a relationship that involves authority in any way. The title 


Both Ways 


Betrayed. 
Betrayer. 
Which cuts the deeper? 
Imparts the heavier load? 
Takes the greater toll? 
And for whom? 


--Alyns Lawchilde 


Chris: Bob Holmes, yes. There was nothing ironic sbout it. It was 


deliberate. 


Joe: Didn't you feel strange, though, having a man you had written for on 


Doctor Who and now acting as script editor over him in Blake’s 7? 


amounts to ... the title doesn’t always reflect the amount of work 
that has gone into it. The writer/editor relationship is not one that 
holds any authority, so no, it wasn’t ironic and it didn’t feel strange.; , 
It was totally natural. We had worked together on Who, and it feels 
like I had always worked in some way with Bob. I'll miss him. I 
don’t miss him professionally; I miss him as a friend. He was a 
nice man, and I couldn’t believe he was dead. To die from 


something as silly as that ... 


Joe: Moving into the fourth season, most of the stories that you wrole 


seemed to focus on single characters. There was Rumors of Death, 
which concentrated on Avon, your Vila Story, The City At the Edge 
of the World... - 


Chris: Again, it comes back to what I was saying before about something 


taking on a life or imperatives of its own. You reach the stage 
where there are characters who haven't been given their chance, 
actors who haven't been given their chance, or situations that 
haven't been exploited fully, whatever. They become obvious by 
that stage. The Vila story that I wrote arose because his daughter 
kept asking him why he was such a coward, and I thought, "That 


doesn’t seem right. We’ll have to ..." It didn’t seem right that his 


daughter was believing that, so I wrote the story. 


Joe: Michael] Keating has often mentioned that as his favorite episode. 


Chris: Well, I should hope so! 


Joe: It’s also a favorite among the fans, as is another one of your stories, 
Rwnors of Death. 


Chris: That was actually an exercise in how to use existing locations. 


How on Earth do you manage to work in a stately home into that 
time in the unforseeable funre? Rumors of Death is one of my 
favorites, I must say, because for me it had some good speeches. 


There was some good stuff in it. I liked Rumors of Death despite 


the fact that the title is a misquote. It wasn’t “rumors,” and I looked 
it up afterward agd thought, "Oh shit, I've misquoted that.” 


Joe: Moving ahead, the end of the third season of Blake’s 7 signalled 


quite a chagge in the chemistry of the program. David Maloney 
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was leaving as producer, and Terry Nation, I imagine, by this time 
had already gone to California. 


Chris: Terry had gone, yes. He was sitting by the pool, as I understand 
it, making very vast amounts of money and getting very brown, and 
becoming sort of “American.” I don’t hold it against him! 


Joe: Anyway, it was now you and Vere Lorrimer who were ee 
for the direction the show would take in its fourth season. 


Chris: It was a strange time, actually, because it had been pretty much 
decided that it was the end, that it wasn’t going to go on. The fourth 
series was sort of an afterthought. There was a sort of most series 
do seem to have a given life, and three series is just about as far as 
they go energetically. After that, a fourth series is usually 
something of an afterthought. Sometimes it works, sometimes it 
doesn’t, unless of course you're working on a soap, or, as I’ve been 
instructed to call them, “unfolding narrative dramas.” It doesn’t 
seem to have a life beyond three, and you usually go for something 
different in the fourth series. Really, it was a new start, but I don’t 
think [the] fourth series worked. It had some things that worked 
quite nicely and other things that didn’t, but it was a new start, and 
in order to judge the fourth series, you really had to go on to a fifth 
or a sixth to see where it went. I killed Father Christmas; I had no 
idea! The last episode of Blake’s 7 was not intended to be the last 
episode. I wouldn’t have written it like that if I'd known. It was 
just supposed to be another cliffhanger, and they put it out during 

_ Christmas week, and they said, “And now for the last episode of 
' Blake’s 7. My kids looked at me in total amazement: "They're not 
really dead." “Yes they are, look at them!" They only person who 
was dead in that episode was Blake. He [Gareth Thomas] came to 
me and Vere and said that he would do one episode in the series, 
and he said to me, “Make sure I’m dead," so I did. 


Joe: What is the official Chris Boucher explanation for what happened in 
the final episode? 


Chris: There are about four, al] of which cost money. 


Joe: Let’s put it another way: If you were writing the first episode of the 
fifth season, how would it start?. 


Chris: Well, basically, what happened was the Avon killed Blake, as he 
would do. Again, it seemed to me the ultimate irony that he hadn’t 
betrayed them. You kill the thing you love, and it seemed to me, 
potentially, a great emotional moment. Again, pretentious crap; 
rationalizing after the fact, what you end up with is pretentious crap, 
but it seemed to me a decent enough notion. Anyway, Avon kills 
Blake, everyone else was stunned (unless, of course, they didn’t 
want to do it anymore, in which case the stuff the Federation troops 
were using killed them), nobody was dead except Blake. 


Joe: So it was just circumstances being what they were ... 

Chris: I didn’t have the chance, and nobody had the chance to explain 
what happened. It was the shootout at the end of Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid, or The Wild Bunch. 


Joe: It’s a very depressing ending. 
Chris: It is, but it wasn’t intended to be. What it was intended to do was 


to have people sitting there and going, “How the hell are they going 
to get out of that?” 


Joe: Have you been surprised at the reaction that Blake’s 7 has been 
getting in America? 


Chris: I am, I have to say. I hope it goes on and expands. I have to say 
that the early Whos paid off like slot machines when they took off 
in the States, and I was amazed at how much money is available in 
your great country, and I have to say I like it. 


Joe: Do you have any desire to come over and see what's happening? 


Chris: I can’t afford to. It’s all very well for these actors, and Terry, who 
lives over there ... I] went to a Blake’s 7 conference over here; I’ve 
only been to one, and I went because Judith, who was David’s 
secretary, had set this one up, and it was for charity. Anyway, I 
turned up at this thing and was totally amazed by the number of 
people who were there who wanted to ask questions. I sat on a 
platform in front of a hall full of people asking questions, which I 
answered as honestly as I could. I got applause, something I’m not — 
used to; people were coming up asking for my autograph, which, 
again, I wasn't used to. Somebody asked me later on if I was going 
to do any more, and I said no, I didn’t think so. He asked me didn’t 

' T enjoy it? and my response was that I loved it, which was precisely 
why I wasn’t going to do any more. You could really get carried 
away by that whole thing. We see ourselves and define ourselves as 
teflected in other peuple’s eyes, and that’s a terribly abnormal 
reflection. It’s not something I felt I deserved, and it’s not 
something I felt comfortable with, but it’s something I loved, and 
would want more and more of if I went on to do too much of it. 
The answer is, I would love to, but I suspect I would instantly turn 
into more of a pretentious greedy monster than I have become. 
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During a recent conversation with a friend, I had the difficult task of trying to explain what being a 
~ science fiction fan is all about. _My friend, who was not a fan, was unable to understand why I devoted 
such a large amount of time to a seemingly mindless hobby and what I got out of it. As I recall, I wasn’t 
_ able to explain adequately the strange creature that is science fiction fandom, or, for that matter, what my 
part was. 

Lately, I’ve given that conversation a lot of thought, and I’ve spent a lot of time thinking about 
what fandom has meant to me over the last few years. On the plus side, I’ve made some very strong, 
lasting friendships, and had a few memorable relationships along the way as well. I’ve had the chance to 
sharpen my writing skills and the opportunity to produce a magazine of my own, from start to finish. I’ve 
met a lot of interesting people, while at the same time I’ve been able to go to many place I might 
otherwise never have seen. I’ve built up a lot of fine memories over the last few years, folks, and Id like 
to think I’ve become a better person in some ways. 

Unfortunately, I haven’t been able to add too many memories to that mental scrapbook lately. Over . 
the last few months, I’ve seen friendships, and even relationships, deteriorate because of certain events in 
fandom. I’ve witnessed rumor and gossip carried to new heights and outright lies circulated about a 
number of very fine people. I've observed childishness and pettiness, and conventions that have been more 
soap-operatic than enjoyable. Speaking for myself, the last several months have found me the subject of 
more than one nasty rumor, several obnoxious phone calls, and a series of anonymous letters, which I now 
wisely discard without reading. Memories, yes, but not the sort I care to remember. 

The reason I chose this subject to discuss is because, slowly but surely, I see the warmth and 
friendliness that drew me to Blake’s 7 fandom beginning to fade, and being replaced by an ever-thickening 
layer of distrust and pettiness. What used to be a most enjoyable part of my life is becoming increasingly 
less fun. 

So where is all this leading? Truthfully, I don’t know. The one thing that keeps coming back to 
me is why most of us got involved in this silly business called fandom in the first place: to meet other 
people who share a common interest. Perhaps we should start remembering that, and concentrate on 
establishing some new friendships instead of destroying old ones. Perhaps it’s time to start having fun 


again. 


A number of people have speculated that Blake’s 7 fandom may be dead within another year, that 
its decay may be irreversible. All I can offer is a story I once read: 

A prisoner went to the king, and said that if the king would let him out of jail, he could teach the 
king’s horse to fly in a year. The king agreed and said that if the prisoner failed, he would be put to death. 
A fellow prisoner questioned his brazen cellmate, saying, "Are you crazy? You will surely be killed in a 
year!" The prisoner shrugged and said, “In a year, a lot of things can happen. In a year, the king may die. 
In a year, the horse may die. And in a year, who knows? Maybe the horse will learn to fly!" 

Where will Blake’s 7 fandom be in 1990? In a year, a lot of things can happen. What happens 
next is up to us. 


Joe Nazzaro 
January, 1989 
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Next Issue... 


Gareth Thomas talks about life after Blake’s 7... 


